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PICTUKE  FIKST— "A  LOVP]ES  OPPORTUNITY.' 


BV    EMILY    niLL    WoODM  AXSEE. 


Yes,  'tis  a  picture,  sweet  and  fair; 
A  quiet  nook,  a  youthful  pair, 
A  sparlvling  lake,  whose  silvery  light 
Reflects  the  fleecy  cloudlets  bright. 

A  spot,  to  Love's  own  order  made, 
A  jile.'iding  youth,  a  listening  maid; 
Plainly  the  painter's  drift  we  see; 
"A  lover's  opportunity." 

Ah !  have  a  care,  O,  maiden  fair, 

liut  sparingly  tli^'  love  confess; 
For  constancy,  the  jewel  rare, 

By  far  too  rarely  men  possess. 

Though  even  to  thy  partial  ej-es 

Thy  lover  doth  perfection  seem. 
Ere  long  the  love  thou'lt  sacred  prize. 

Perchance,  he'll  count  a  passing  dream. 

So  weigh  thy  words,  and  turn  them  o'er; 

Say  what  thou  must,  no  more,  no  less; 
To  woman,  love  is  something  more 

Than  .sport  for  hours  of  idleness. 

Xor  lightly  yield  thine  heart  to  one 

Who  yet  may  lightly  let  it  go; 
"Faint  hearts  fair  women  never  won"  — 

'Tis  even  right  it  should  be  so. 

Yet  turn  not  scornfully  away, 

Xor  act  the  coquets  simpering  part; 

But  kindly  answer  yea  or  nay. 
Lest  thou  shouldst  wound  a  noble  heart. 

JOTTINGS     BY     AYOUNO 
MISSIONARY. 


BY  STREBEN. 


( ContinueA  from  page  24.3). 

ZWINdLI.  who  wa.s  captured  by  one  of  the  eneiuy  and 
requested  to  C()nfe.s.s  his  sins  and  ask  forgiveness,  refused 
to  do  so,  and  was  therefore  immediately  killed.  A  discussion 
wa.s  held  about  what  should  be  done  with  the  body,  and  it 
wa.s  finally  decided  that  it  should  be  cut  in  four  |)ieces, 
burned  and  the  ashes  mi.xed  with  tho.^e  of  swine  which  had 
already  been  burned. 

Thus  was  the  career  of  the  great  and  good  man,  I'lrich 
Zwingli.  put  to  an  end,  but  hi.s  name  and  works  lived  after 
him.  The  doctrines  he  taught  were  received  by  many,  and 
the  Ijclievers  on  the  teachings  of  the  Pope  were  soon  out- 
numbered by  the  refonners. 

.^^ally  other  battles  were  fought  between  the  two  religious 
parties,  but  Zurich  was  not  alone  concerned  in  protecting  the 
interest.s  of  the  reformation,  for  many  strong  rulers  were 
engaged  in  the  same  cause.  Much  precious  blood  was  shed 
before  freedom  of  religion  was  established  in  the  land,  when 
everj-  one  was  permitted  to  serve  the  Lord  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience. 

Zurich  contin!:ed  to  be  in  an  almost  constant  state  of  uneasi- 
ness, either  inside  the  city  itself  or  in  fighting  with  outside 


powers ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  arts  of  peace  and 
industry  were  also  fostered,  and,  even  in  the  times  of  trouble, 
this  place  was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  schools. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  necessity  was 
felt,  by  the  people,  for  new  arrangements  in  goveratnent 
affairs,  so  that  they  could  have  more  to  say  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  matters.  Several  prominent  and  wealthy  men 
took  things  in  hand  and  soon  succeeded  in  having  the  laws  so 
changed  that  the  people,  through  their  chosen  men,  controlled 
the  public  affairs,  and  by  this  means  contentment  and  pros- 
perity were  establijhed. 

Zurich  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  as  is  a  natural  result 
of  the  industry  of  the  people,  and,  although  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  the  fo-called  Socialists  in  the  city,  who  do  all  in 
their  power  to  assist  the  Nihilists  of  Russia  and  Germany  in 
their  attempts  on  the  lives  of  the  rulers,  still  the  majority  of 
the  people  are  peaceable  and  law-abiding. 

I  returned  to  Bern  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  conference, 
which  was  held  there  for  the  members  of  the  Church  in  the 
west  part  of  Switzerland.  This  conference  took  place  on 
New  Year's  day,  and  it  is  perhaps  useless  for  me  to  add  that 
our  meetings  were  really  seasons  of  heartfelt  rejoicing. 

The  weather  was  at  this  time  very  cold,  and  as  most  of  the 
Saints  were  compelled  to  work  out  in  the  wet,  there  was  con- 
siderable sickness  among  them.  Still,  they  had  morefaith  in 
the  administration  of  the  Elders  than  in  the  skill  of  the 
doctors,  and,  therefore,  our  services  were  often  needed;  indeed, 
during  the  period  of  about  a  month,  not  a  day  passed  with- 
out several    administrations  having  to  be   performed. 

One  sister  who  was  living  in  the  west  part  of  Switzerland 
was  afflicted  with  a  .severe  disease,  which  had  caused  her  to 
lose  her  speech,  and  part  of  the  time  she  was  also  insensible. 
She  had  been  in  several  hospitals,  and  many  doctors  had 
tried  to  cure  her,  but  all  to  no  avail.  At  last  she  was  told  by 
her  attendants  that  there  was  no  hope  for  her  recovery. 

While  in  a  sorrowful  state  of  mind  at  the  receipt  of  this 
news,  she  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  that  she  came  to  Bern, 
received  the  ordinance  of  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  in  a 
short  time  gained  her  health. 

On  awaking,  she  expressed  the  de>ire  to  go  to  Bern,  and 
would  not  be  satisfied  until  her  wish  was  granted.  She 
arrived  in  this  city,  after  having  several  fainting  spells  on  the 
cars,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  home  of  one  of  the  Saints. 
The  Elders  were  then  called  for,  and,  after  administering  to 
her  a  few  times,  she  recovered,  to  the  surprise  of  all  those 
who  were  aquaintcd  with  the  severity  of  the  case.  The 
doctors  who  had  formerly  attended  her,  considered  it  a  miracle 
to  see  her  again  in  good  health  and  strength,  and  truly  it 
was  a  wonder  performed  by  the  power  of  God. 

In  the  month  of  January  of  this  year  (ISSI),  an  event 
occurred  in  Bern,  which  caused  much  fear  among  the  people. 
It  was  an  earthquake,  and  a  severe  one  at  that.  I  had  never 
before  experienced  anything  of  this  kind,  and  will  not  feel 
sorry  if  I  never  do  so  again. 

An  Elder  and  I  were  at  the  moment  administering  to  a  sick 
sister.  We  heard  a  rumbling  noi.se  and  in  an  instant  the 
house  which  we  were  in  began  to  shake  as  if  it  were  about  to 
fall.  The  administration  was  finished  and  we  then  looked  at 
one  another  in  a.stoni.shment.  We  .soon  found  our  way  to  the 
street  and  were  somewhat  amused  to  sec  the  people  running 
to  and  fro,  showing  plain'y  on  their  faces  the  fear  that  existed 
in  their  hearts. 

I'pwards  of  one  hundred  chimneys  were  totally  destroyed 
in   the  city  alone,   and   three   humired    had   to  be   repaired. 
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Many  houses  received  large  cracks  in  the  walls  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  shaking,  and  the  inhabitants,  generally,  were 
made  to  understai  d  that  there  is  a  Being  who  rviles  heaven 
and  earth,  and  can  move  even  our  planet  to  suit  His  pleasure. 

Several  slighter  earthquake  shocks  were  felt  after  this 
heavier  one,  and  many  of  our  neighbors  said,  "These  Mor- 
mons must  tell  the  truth  occasionally,  because  they  have 
often  said  that  there  should  be  earthquakes  in  divers  places." 

It  was  a  very  noticable  fact  that  during  several  weeks  after 
this  event  our  meetings  were  crowded,  and  more  persons  were 
baptized  during  that  time  than  had  been  during  any  time  of 
the  same  length  before.  A  good  earthquake  occasionally 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Elders  in  proclaiming  the 
word  of  God  and  converting  the  people. 

During  the  following  two  months  I  was  engaged  in  various 
labors.  Nearly  every  Sunday  I  would  either  go  out  and  visit 
some  of  the  branches  of  the  conference,  or  would  accompany 
some  of  the  Elders  to  try  and  make  new  openings  for  the 
proclaiming  of  the  gospel.  In  these  trips  we  met  with  many 
curious  people,  with  as  many  curious  ideas  concerning  religion; 
but  when  the  true  gospel  was  explained  to  them,  the  universal 
answer  was,  "It  is  according  to  the  Bible." 

Many  of  those  who  heard  the  truth,  and  still  through  some 
overpowering  influence  were  prevented  from  accepting  it,  felt 
to  cur.se  the  day  on  which  they  heard  the  voice  of  a  servant 
of  God,  and  wished  they  had  never  .seen  an  Elder  of  this 
Church,  because  the  testimony  they  heard  and  knew  to  be 
true,  condemned  them. 

About  this  time  came  the  news  of  General  Garfield's 
inauguration  as  President  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
expressions  he  used  in  regard  to  the  "Mormons"  in  his  first 
speech.  This  caused  considerable  commotion  among  our 
opposers,  as  they  thought  the  solution  of  the  "Mormon 
Question"  was  near  at  hand,  and  in  nearly  every  place  we  went, 
the  first  inquiry  was,  "What  will  your  people  do  now,  that 
Mr.  Garfield  is  against  you?"  Of  course  our  answer  was 
that  our  trust  was  in  God;  but  this  was  not  suffi  -lent  for  these 
persons  who  arc  sn  accustomed  to  p'aeing  (heir  whole  reliance 
upon  man.  We  can,  however,  afford  to  wait  for  future 
developments  in  regard  to  what  puny  man  will  endeavor  to  do 
against  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

Only  a  few  days  had  elap.sed  after  the  inauguration  of  our 
President,  before  the  news  came  of  the  assassination  of 
Alexander  II.,  the  emperor  of  Ru-sia,  by  the  explosion  of  a 
bomb,  thrown  by  one  of  his  subjecls.  This  bloody  and  cruel 
act  caused  a  profound  sensation  throughout  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  all  right-feeling  persons  felt  sorry  that  such  a 
deed  had  been  committed.  Such  things  must,  however,  occur, 
else  the  proph"cies  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  would  remain 
unfulfilled,  where  it  says  that  the  secret  combinations  of  men 
would  in  the  last  days  cau.se  the  downfall  of  nations. 

There  were  still  many  persons  who  were  glad  to  learn  of 
the  Mad  fate  of  this  man,  and  many  Socialistic^  meetings  were 
held  in  different  parts  of  Switzerland  to  give  expression  to 
their  feelings  of  joy  at  the  death  of  him  whom  they  termed 
a  tyrant.  In  St.  Immor,  a  large  meeting  of  this  kind  was 
held,  a  proce^sion  was  formed  to  iiiarcli  through  the  village, 
and  resolutions  were  adopted,  expressing  pleasure  at  the 
termination  of  the  affair. 

To  show  the  principles  and  belief  of  these  so-called  Social- 
ists, it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  on  one  of  the  banners 
carried  in  the  l)efore-mentioncd  procession,  was  the  in.scrip- 
tion,  in  large,  bright  letters,  "Nkitiikk  (ioi>  nor  Mastkr." 
[To  he   Conliimrd.) 


HISTORY    OF    THE    CHURCH. 


( Continued  from  page.  242). 

THE  city  charter  of  Nauvoo  was  repealed  in  January, 
1845.  At  the  next  April  Conference,  the  name  of  the 
city  was  changed,  by  vote,  to  the  City  of  Joseph,  in  honor  of 
the  Prophet. 

In  describing  the  condition  of  the  city,  at  that  time,  the 
conference  report  says: 

"Never  have  we  seen  the  time  before  when  the  people 
were  more  willing  to  receive  and  listen  to  counsel  than  now. 
The  High  Council  have  only  had  one  case  in  about  seven 
weeks.  Our  magistrates  have  nothing  to  do.  We  have  little 
or  no  use  for  charter  or  law.  Every  man  is  doing  his  best  to 
cultivate  the  ground,  and  all  are  anxious  to  provide  things 
honestly  in  the  sight  of  all  men — to  honor  our  God,  our  country 
and  its  laws.  Whenever  a  dispute  or  difficulty  arises,  a  word 
from  the  proper  source  puts  all  to  right,  and  no  resort  to  law. 
May  God  ever  save  us  from  this  snare  of  men,  this  drainer 
of  the  purse,  and  this  fruitful  source  of  contention  and  strife." 

The  people  of  God  are  not  dependent  upon  charters  or  laws 
of  human  enactment  for  the  peace  which  they  enjoy.  This 
was  proved  at  Nauvoo  at  the  time  of  which  we  write.  The 
legislature  of  the  State  had  taken  away  all  the  rights  of  the 
city,  made  its  ordinances  void  and  left  it  in  a  position  unlike 
that  of  any  other  place  of  its  size  in  the  State. 

Had  any  other  city  been  thus  left,  the  consequences  would 
have  been  serious.  But  the  Saints  of  God  have  a  perfect  law 
in  the  gospel  which  the  Lord,  has  revealed  to  them.  It  makes 
no  particular  difference  to  them  whether  thej'  have  laws 
passed  by  men  or  not,  they  live  at  peace  with  one  another 
and  are  happy.  Litigation  and  strife,  trespassing  upon  rights, 
and  depriving  people  of  property  or  life  are  unknown  among 
them.  Yet  it  was  necessary  in  a  city  like  Nauvoo  to  have 
resulations  by  which  the  people  could  be  protected  from 
brawlers  and  violent,  designing  men  who  might  come  to  the 
city. 

Here  again,  in  making  these  provisions,  the  superiority  of 
the  organization  enjoyed  by  the  Saints  was  apparent.  The 
gospel  of  Jesus,  when  fully  taught  among  men,  provides  a  per- 
fect government.  Another  city,  thus  robbed  of  its  charter, 
might  obtain  an  organization  by  calling  the  people  toeether 
and  electing  a  committee,  etc. ;  but  at  Nauvoo  there  was  a 
man  whom  all  looked  up  to  as  their  governor  and  chief, 
appointed  by  the  Lord.  He  presided  over  the  Twelve 
Apo.stles,  and,  with  them,  was  recognized  as  having  the  right 
to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
city. 

In  company  with  the  Twelve  Apostles.  President  Young 
attended  a  meeting,  which  he  had  appointed,  and  ordained 
a  number  of  Bishops  to  take  charge  of  all  the  wards  of  the 
city.  They  were  directed  to  select  and  set  apart  Deacons  in 
their  wards  to  attend  to  all  things  needful,  and  especially  to 
watch ;  to  be,  in  fact,  among  other  things,  a  police,  to  main- 
tain peace  and  good  order  throughout  the  city. 

There  were  many  sus]iioious  characters  who  cime  to  the 
city,  and  who  jiresumed  upon  the  people  because  the  city 
charter  was  repealed.  Some  of  these  were  notorious  for  their 
crimes,  and  it  was  well  known  that  they  had  evil  designs  in 
visiting  Nauvoo.  But  how  could  they  be  dealt  with?  There 
were  no  police  who  had  the  authority  to  arrest  them,  and  lor 
the  people  to  have  waited  upon  them  and  warned  them  to 
leave  the  city  would   not  have  been  wise.      Such    a  course 
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would  have  afforded  new  pretexts  to  the  enemies  of  the  Saints 
for  fcetting  out  writs  and  carrying  theiu  off  to  prij-on.  Yet 
something  had  to  be  done. 

It  was,  and  still  is,  a  common  practice  among  Yankees, 
when  engaged  in  conversation  or  in  making  a  bargain,  to  take 
out  their  pocket  knives  and  commence  whi'tliug;  frcciuently, 
also,  when  engaged  in  thought,  they  indulge  in  the  same 
practice,  accompanying  ths  whittling  by  whistling  No  per- 
son could  object,  therefore,  to  the  practices  of  whittling  and 
whistling. 

Many  of  the  boys  of  the  city  had  each  a  large  bowie  knife 
made,  and  when  a  man  came  to  town  who  was  known  to  be  a 
villain,  and  was  there  for  evil  purposes,  a  few  of  them  would 
get  together,  and  go  to  where  the  obnoxious  person  was,  and 
having  previously  provided  themselves  with  pine  shingles, 
would  commence  whittling.  The  presence  of  a  number  of 
boys,  each  whittling  a  shingle  with  a  bright,  large  bowie 
knife,  was  not  a  sight  to  escape  the  noiics  of  a  stranger, 
especially  when  these  knives  came  uncomfortably  close  to  his 
body.  His  first  movement,  of  course,  would  be  to  step  back 
and  ask  what  this  meant.  The  boys  wuld  make  no  reply, 
but,  with  grave  faces,  keep  up  their  whistling,  as  though  the 
chief  and  only  persuit  of  their  lives  was  whittling  and  whist- 
ling. 

The  man  would  very  likely  get  very  indignant  and  threaten 
what  he  would  do  if  they  did  not  leave  him.  This  would  call 
forth  no  expression,  except,  perhaps,  the  whistling  would  be 
a  little  l.iuder,  and  the  knives  would  be  pushed  a  liitle  closer  to 
him.  In  the  meantime,  the  crowd  of  boys  would  be  all  the 
time  increasing.  What  could  the  man  do?  If  he  was 
armed,  he  could  shoot ;  but  the  resolute  expression  of  the 
boys'  faces,  and  the  gleaming  knives  which  they  used  so  dex- 
trously  in  whittling,  would  convince  him  that  discretion  was 
the  better  part  of  valor;  besides,  who  would  want  lo  fight 
with  a  crowd  of  boys?  If  a  man  were  to  whip  them,  it 
would  be  no  credit  to  him;  and  if  they  were  to  wh'p  him, 
which  would  most  likelv  be  the  ea.se.  what  a  diserace  it  would 
be. 

The  most  we  ever  knew  one  of  these  men  to  do  was  to  stnnd  for 
awhile  and  curse  and  threaten.  When  he  found  he  could  nut 
drive  off  his  tormentors  by  these  means,  he  would  walk  off  in 
the  direction  of  his  stopping  idace,  if  he  had  one  in  town, 
or  if  he  had  not,  in  the  direction  of  the  ferry,  followed  by  the 
troop  of  boys,  vigorously  whittling  and  whistling,  but  not 
uttering  a  word.  To  be  thus  made  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
town  was  maddening;  but  there  was  no  lielp  for  it.  There 
was  no  law  against  boys  whittling  and  whistling.  The  rc-ult 
would  be  that  the.se  people  would  get  out  of  the  city  as  quickly 
as  po.«sible.  for  they  did  nol  know  how  soon  they  might  have 
another  visit  from  the  boys. 

This  unique  method  of  disi)o.-,ing  of  bad  characters,  and 
causing  thetu  to  leave  the  city,  became  universal  am')ng  the 
boy.s.  They  keenly  felt  the  wronL'  which  had  been  inflicted 
upon  the  Saint-s,  and  they  entered  heartily  into  this  |)lan  to 
free  the  city  from  the  presence  of  men  whose  aim  wa'*  to  cre- 
ate trouble  and  drive  their  fathers  and  mothers  and  friends 
from  thfir  homes.  It  was  fun  to  them,  and  it  proved  most 
effectual  in  accomplishing  the  de-ired  object.  The  news  soon 
spread  amund  that  improper  characters  had  beit'.r  not  visit 
Nauvoo.  It  was  tnie  the  charter  was  repealed,  and  the  city 
had  no  municipal  irovernmcnt ;  but  ."-till  the  people  were  not 
poworles.s.  The  boys  had  constituted  themselves  a  committee 
to  keep  the  city  free  fmm  low  characters  and  their  method  of 
doing  so  was  one   that  could  not  be  resisted.     The  plan  was 


one  that  was  liable  to  be  greatly  abused,  and  under  other 
circumstances  its  adoption  might  have  been  attended  with 
bad  effects,  for  boys  mitht  combine  to  thus  drive  off  innocent 
and  unoffending  men.  But  in  extreme  eases,  extreme  meas- 
ures are  needed  ;  and  this  was  the  position  of  Nauvoo.  We 
never  heard  of  any  evil  that  arose  from  the  boj's  whittling  and 
whistling. 

{To   J)e    Contuivnh] 


THE    YOUNG    MISSIONARY. 


BY  I.YDI.\    K.    YOUNG. 


CllAH.^CTF.RS: — EiKjnic  {the  Vouii!/ Mi'ssiniiar)/),  EJiza- 
lii'tli  (Jiix  sisti-r).  FeriHtndo,  Isaac,  Eranlc,  Sj/In'a, 
Man/,  Annie  and  Dora,  friends  nf  Exigenc. 

ScE.N'E.  Eugene  a  home.  [Enter  Fernando,  Sylvia,  Mary, 
Eli~(d)e/li,  Erank,  Anni'e  and  Dora  ] 

Fernwndo. — Well,  my  young  friends,  we  have  met  today 
to  say  good  by  to  Eugene  before  he  starts  on  his  mission. 

Sylvi.\. — Have  you  seeQ  him  to-day? 

pEit. — Yes;  a  few  minutes  since. 

M.VRY. — How  does  he  feel? 

Fer. — Like  going  and  performing  his  duty,  putting  his  trust 
in  tlie  Lord,  and  doing  the  best  he  can. 

Annii;.  —  He  is  a  good  young  man.  When  quite  young  he 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  primary  aissociation  and  Sunday 
school,  and  as  he  grew  older  he  did  the  same  in  the  young 
men's  association  and  his  quorum.  He  was  always  strict  in 
attending  to  his  meetings  and  other  duties,  so  that  nowi 
when  he  is  called  on  a  mission,  he  is  pretty  well  prepared  for 
it.       I  Enter   Isaac.  \ 

Is.\.\c. — How  do  you  do,  Fernando,  and  how  are  you  all? 
1  Slialcc  hands.  | 

All. — Quite  well,  thank  you,  and  glad  to  see  you. 

IsA.'\r  — As  I  came  up  I  heard  you  talking  of  some  one 
that  is  to  go  on  a  mis>ion  ;  who  is  it? 

Fkr. — It  is  Eugene,  have  you  not  heard  of  it? 

I.s.\.-vc — No;  I  have  been  from  home,  you  know.  Where 
is  he  going,  and  when  is  ho  to  start?  I  must  see  him  before 
he  goes. 

I'V.R. — He  is  going  to  the  Southern  States,  and  leaves  this 
afternoon  by  the  i  o'clock  train.  We  have  met  to  accomjiany 
him  to  the  depot,  where  we  will  bid  him  good  by  and  (iod 
speed  on  his  journey.      |  Enter  Emjene  n-ith  a  Irarellng  ra/ise.  | 

EiT.ENE. — Well,  my  friends,  you  are  all  here.  Why, 
Isaac,  and  you,  too.  [Slicdi-es  laind.i  n-ith  him.  \  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  surprise  ;  when  did  you  return? 

Is.\A<'.  — I  am  just  on  my  way  home,  but  hearing  familiar 
voices  as  I  was  passing  this  open  door,  I  came  in  to  greet  old 
friends,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  learned  that  you  are  s'oing  on 
a  mission.  I  concluded  to  join  your  friends  in  bidding  you 
adieu  ut  the  station,  and  then  run  home  to  see  mother  and 
the  children. 

Ef. — You  appreciate  your  Midtlui,  anil  well  you  may. 
Mother  is  the  dearest  name  on  earth  to  me,  espei-ially  now 
that  I  am  going  to  leave  her.  |  Wijirs  his  i-i/es.  \  You  may 
think  me  childish,  boys,  but  I  can't  help  it. 

Feu.— No,  Eugene;  it  is  true  manline.-s  to  love  our  dear 
mothers.  What  would  we  be  were  it  not  for  their  kind  and 
good  teachings?  1  am  sure  if  1  do  not  make  a  man  it  will 
not  be  mv  mother's  fault. 
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Isaac. — The  thought  of  how  it  would  make  mother  feel, 
has  kept  me  from  getting  into  more  than  one  scrape. 

Srr,. — You  will  have  us  all  crying  if  3-ou  talk  like  that. 

Mary. — I  think  we  had  better  change  the  subject.  How 
long  will  you  be  gone,  Eugene? 

Eu. — I  shall  stay  till  1  am  honorably  released.  When  that 
will  be,  is  more  than  I  know. 

Elizabeth.— Are  you  not  afraid  to  go  to  tbe  Southern 
States? 

Eu.— What  is  there  to  be  afraid  of,  little  sister? 

Eliz. — 0,  the3'  are  .such  a  wicked  people. 

Eu. — What  makes  you  think  so  badly  of  them,  Elizabeth? 

El.iz. — I  have  heard  father  read  letters  in  the  papers  from 
Elders  laboring  there,  telling  how  they  were  mobbed. 

Mary. — It  was  in  Georgia  that  Elder  Joseph  Standing  was 
killed. 

Dora. — I  wonder  if  you  will  have  to  go  among  those  who 
are  so  bitter? 

Syl. — If  you  do,  you  will  have  to  put  your  trust  in  the 
Lord.  We  must  not  shrink  from  our  duty,  though  danger 
stares  us  in  the  face. 

Frank. — Why,  didn't  Elder  Standing  put  his  trust  in  the 
Lord? 

Annie. — He  did,  but  the  Lord  in  His  wisdom  saw  fit  to  let 
him  seal  his  testimony  with  his  blood. 

Isaac. — Yes;  and  this  nation  will  have  the  blood  of  more 
than  one  righteous  man  to  atone  for. 

Eu — Y'es;  witness  that  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith  in 
Carthage  Jail. 

Frank — How  long  is  it  since  they  were  killed? 

Mary.  —  It  is  thirty- .seven  years  ago  the  27th  of  last 
June. 

Eliz. — Yes;  and  I  have  heard  that  the  stains  of  their  blood 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  floor  of  Carthage  Jail. 

Frank. — Why  don't  they  wash  it  off"? 

Syl. — The  lady  who  lives  in  the  building  says  she  has  tried 
to,  but  it  will  not  come  off. 

Annie. — But  for  yourself,  Eugene,  you  will  find  opposition 
in  more  than  one  way,  they  will  fight  you  with  their  tongues 
and  pens,  as  well  as  with  rocks,  rotten  eggs,  etc. 

Syl. — Yes,  they  will  try  to  prove  that  some  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  gospel  are  not  true. 

Er. — Well,  let  them  try,  and  I,  also,  will  try  by  the  help  of 
the  Lord  to  defend  His  gospel  and  prove  it  true. 

Frank. — How  can  you  do  it? 

Eu. — I  have  weapons  sufficient,  if  used  under  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  confound  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  in 
the  world. 

Eliz. — Why,  Eugene!  do  you  carry  weapons? 

Prank. — Where  are  they?  I  don't  see  them. 

Eu. — Some  of  them  are  in  this  valise. 

Dora. — Let  us  see  them,  please. 

Eu. — (  Ojiiiiiii;/  riilinp.  tiil;es  mil  ii  Bilili.)  Here  is  one,  that 
is  used  by  the  various  so-called  Christian  sects.  I  will  fight 
them  with  their  own  weai.ons. 

Fer. — What  others  have  you? 

Eu. — (  Tdklnrj  out  Jinolc  of  Mormmi  (iikI  Docfiiiic  mid  Cor- 
enniitx.)  Here  are  two  more.  I  luive  read  them  all,  and 
shall  continue  to  study  them  as  I  have  !in  opportunity,  but 
1  have  still  another  weapon  irnicli  njorc  pottiit  than  all  these. 

Dora  —What  is  it? 

Et:. — The  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Frank. — If  I  were  going  on  a  mission  I  should  not  study 
so  much. 


Mary. — How  would  you  expect  to  know  anything  without 
studying  ? 

Frank.— I  should  expect  the  Lord  to  help  me,  as  He  has 
other  men. 

Isaac  — If  you  try  that  plan  I  fear  that  you  will  some  day 
find  yourself  in  a  bad  fix, 

Dora. — Why,  don't  you  think  the  Lord  would  help  him? 

Isaac — Not  under  the  circumstances. 

Frank. — I  should  like  to  know  the  reason,  when  He  has 
helped  others,  and  I  would  be  working  for  Him. 

Syl. — I  think  I  can  tell  you.  In  the  first  place,  we  must 
not  get  the  idea  that  we  are  working  for  nothing,  for  we 
shall  get  an  ample  reward  for  whatever  good  we  do,  and  as 
for  being  helped,  the  Lord  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 
He  has  given  us  many  revelations  and  instructions,  which  are 
printed,  and  has  commanded  us  to  study  them  and  all  good 
hooks.  He  has  also  given  us  His  living  oracles,  or  men  hold- 
ing the  Holy  Priesthood,  who  speak  by  tlie  inspiration  of  His 
Spirit,  all  of  which  are  given  for  our  profit  and  instruction ; 
but  if  we  fail  to  study  good  books,  or  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
way  of  instruction  from  the  Priesthood,  we  forfeit  our  right 
to  be  helped  in  time  of  need,  for  the  promise  is  to  call  to 
our  remembrance  things  past  and  present,  as  well  as  to  show 
us  things  to  come,  and  how  can  we  remember  anything  we 
never  knew? 

Frank. — But  Elders  have  been  helped  that  have  not 
studied  much. 

Mary. — Yes,  when  they  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  but  no  one  must  expect  aid  from  our  Father  who  is 
not  faithful  and  diligent  in  all  things  commanded,  at  least 
in  striving  to  understand  and  be  able  to  advocate  the  principles 
of  our  religion,  for  the  slothful  and  hike-warm  are  an  abomi- 
nation in  His  sight. 

Fer. — Now,  Frank,  do  you  understand  the  reason  why  the 
Lord  would  not  help  you? 

Frank. — I  think  I  do.  When  the  means  are  within  our 
reach  to  obtain  knowledge,  and  we  do  not  profit  by  them,  it 
don't  look  reasonable   that  He  should  be  as  likely  to  help  us. 

Eliz. — I  think  we  should  begin  to  study  principle  while  we 
are  young. 

Fer. — That  is  very  true,  begin  while  we  are  young  and 
never  stop. 

Eu. — (Looldng  at  his  watch.)  Well,  friends,  it  is  time  to 
be  going.  [To  audience.)  Let  me  say  to  the  boys  and  girls, 
before  me,  learn  from  this  little  dialogue  that  (he  Lord  helps 
those  who  help  themselves.     [Exit.) 


The  Crown  of  England.— The  crown  of  England  is  a 
costly  "bauble,"  sparkling  with  jewels  enough  to  found  three 
or  four  public  charities,  or  half  a  dozen  ordinary  colleges. 

There  are  twenty  diamonds  round  tbe  circle,  worth  .'?7,50O 
each,  making  i?J 50,001);  two  large  center  diamonds,  $10,1)00 
each,  making  $20,1)00 ;  fifty-four  smaller  diamonds,  placed 
at  the  angle  of  the  former,  each,  iS.'iOO;  four  crosses, 
each  composed  of  twenty-five  diamonds,  $00,000;  four  large 
diamonds  on  the  top  of  the  cro.sses,  $20,000;  twelve  dia- 
monds contained  in  tho Jlciir-deli.i,  $.')0,000;  eighteen  smaller 
diaiuonds  contained  in  the  same,  $10,000;  pearls,  diamonds, 
etc.,  upon  the  arches  and  cro.sses,  $50,000;  al.so,  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  small  diumonds,  $25,IM)0;  twenly-six  diamonds 
in  the  upper  cross,  $15,500;  two  circles  of  pearls  about  the 
rim,  $15,000.  The  cost  of  the  stones  in  the  crown,  exclusive 
of  the  metal,  is,  therefore,  nearly  half  a  million  dollars. 
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GEORGE!    d.    CANNOir, 


EDITOR. 


SALT   LAKE    CITY,   NOVEMBER  15,    1881. 
EIDITOR/XJLXj     THOTJOHITS. 

N  old  gentlemaD  called  at  our  Office  a  few 
dajs  since  and  stated  that  he  wished  to 
pay  for  a  volume  of  the  Instructor  tak- 
en some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago- 
When  told  that  we  had  no  account 
against  liim.  he  replied  that  he  knew 
that,  as  he  had  obtained  the  paper  from  a 
a,^'  local  agent,  but  had  never  paid  him,  and 
that  he  knew  the  agent  had  left  the  coun- 
try without  paying  us.  "You  don't  know 
that  T  owe  you,"  he  added,  "but  I  know  it, 
and  ftod  knows  it:  and  I  want  to  pay  it  before 
I  die.  I  don't  want  any  debts  of  that  kind  to 
meet  in  the  next  world." 
Of  course,  we  accepted  the  money  with 
thanks,  but  we  were  no  more  pleased  to  recieve  it 
than  he  was  to  pay  it.  He  seemed  relieved  and 
hapiiy.  Suppose  we  didn't  know  he  owed  it — suppose 
no  other  man  knew  he  owed  it — he  knew  it  himself, 
and  God  knew  it,  and  he  could  not  get  rid  of  that  con- 
sciousness. His  conscience  had  continually  reminded  him 
of  the  debt  during  the  many  years  that  had  elapsed  since  it 
was  contracted,  and  he  could  not  afford,  for  such  a  paltry 
sum,  nor  indeed  for  any  price,  to  disregard  its  promptings. 
lie  iras  sensible  enough  to  know  that  he  would  have  to  settle 
it  some  day,  that  there  was  a  record  being  kept  of  it,  though 
not  by  us,  and  that  he  would  have  to  meet  that  record,  per- 
haps at  a  time  when  he  could  not  cancel  the  account  so  easily 
as  now.  Some  people  less  conscientious,  and  less  intelligent, 
might  not  think  of  this.  Tliey  might  consider  that  if  a  debt  is 
outlawed  through  lapse  of  time,  or  if  their  creditor's  accounts 
are  lost,  or  if,  by  .some  mischance,  no  other  human  being  is 
aware  of  the  debt,  that  this  fact  is  clear  gain  to  them.  But 
not  -SO  ;  such  persons  only  deceive  them.selves.  And  though 
a  man  cheri.sh  this  delusion  until  he  himself  forgets  that  he 
ever  owed  the  debt,  and  until  he  ceases  to  feel  the  pangs  of 
conscience  on  that  score,  yet  the  time  will  come  when  his 
memory  will  be  nuickened  and  he  will  know  it  as  well  as  he 
ever  did. 

Ft  is  not  difficult  for  any  person  to  understand  this  who  has 
been  near  death's  door  and  experienced  the  quickening  of  the 
mental  faculties  which  then  occurs,  by  which  a  person  seems 
to  live  his  whole  life  over  again  in  a  moment's  time.  We  have 
had  such  an  experience  as  this,and  can  testify  that  not  only  were 
the  actions  and  words,  but  even  the  motives  and  thoughts  of 
our  past  life,  together  with  thoughts  of  the  future,  brought 
vividly  to  mind  within  a  few  brief  seconds.  It  was  an  indica- 
tion to  u.s  of  our '■ondition  hereafter.  We  were  reminded  by 
it,  too,  that  we  were  in  possession  of  mental  powers,  hiefore 
unthought  of,  which  were  unlimited  in  exunt,  acd  which,  by 
our  own  cxettioii,-  nrd  the  pc.wcr  ol  Gcd,  might  Lc  divekpcd 
in  this  life. 

We  lately  found  in  an  English  journal  an  extract  from  some 
unknown  author,  who.se  experience  and  deductions  upon  this 
subject  were  somewhat  similar  to  our  own.     He  says : 


'  I  believe  memory  is  the  worm  that  will  make  hell  so  terrible. 
I  was  drowning  once,  and  just  as  I  was  going  down  the  third 
time  I  was  rescued.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  my  whole  life 
came  flashing  across  my  mind.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  was; 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  a  whole  life  can  be  crowded  into  a  second 
of  time;  but  everything  I  had  done  from  my  earliest  child- 
hood, it  all  came  flashing  across  me.  And  I  believe  that 
when  tlod  touches  the  secret  spring  of  memory,  every  one  of 
our  sins  will  come  back ;  and  if  they  have  not  been  blotted  out 
by  the  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  will  haunt  us  as 
eternal  ages  roll  on.  We  talk  about  our  forgetting  ;  but  we 
cannot  forget  if  God  says,  "Remember!"  We  talk  about  the 
recording  angel  keeping  the  record  of  our  life.  I  have  an  idea 
when  we  get  to  heaven,  or  into  eternity,  we  .shall  find  the 
recording  angel  has  been  ourselves.  God  will  make  every  one 
of  us  keep  our  own  record;  these  memories  will  keep  the 
record;  and  when  God  shall  say,  "Son,  remember,"  it  will  all 
flash  across  our  mind.  It  won't  be  God  that  will  condemn  us, 
it  will  be  ourselves;  we  shall  condemn  ourselves,  and  we  shall 
stand  before  God  speechless.  By  and-bye  God  shall  change 
our  countenance,  and  He  will  send  us  away  to  read  our  own 
biography,  to  read  our  own  record,  and  that  will  be  what  will 
condemn  us." 

In  the  language  of  our  Savior,  "every  idle  word  that  men 
shall  speak,  they  .shall  give  an  account  thereof  in  the  day  of 
judgment."  This  being  the  case,  how  much  more  so  will  we 
have  to  account  for  our  unjust  and  sinful  actions!  No  person 
can  aff"ord  to  defer  making  restitution  for  wrongs  done  until 
a  future  life.  And  no  person  can  afi'ord  to  do  wrong  because 
he  can  do  so  with  impunity  so  far  as  this  life  is  concerned. 
Whatever  the  worldly  advantage  may  be  which  promises  to 
result  from  the  wrong-doing,  depend  upon  it,  it  will  be  a  bad 
investment.  The  debt  will  have  to  be  paid,  perhaps  with 
interest,  here  or  hereafter.  Unless  it  be  paid  here,  it  is  folly 
to  expect  to  escape  condemnation.  The  Savior  has  said, 
"Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  thou  shalt  by  no  means  come  out 
thence  until  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing." 

The  best  of  us  will  have  enough  to  an.swer  for  when  we  are 
brought  to  judgment.  Happy  will  it  be  for  us  if  our  credits 
for  good  deeds  exceed  our  debits.  We  should  strive  through- 
out our  lives  to  have  it  so.  That  was  a  wi.se  old  Quaker  who 
said:  "I  expect  to  pass  through  this  life  but  once;  therefore, 
let  me  do  all  the  good  that  I  can  here,  while  I  have  the 
chance,  for  I  may  not  pass  this  way  again." 

We  honor  that  old  gentleman  who  paid  us  the  debt  of 
which  we  had  no  account.  We  honor  any  man  who  is  con- 
scientious, who  is  actuated  by  principle  rather  than  avarice, 
who  choo.ses  to  do  right  because  it  is  right  to  do  so — because 
God  requires  it.  We  have  but  little  regard  for  the  person 
who  is  honest  only  when  he  sees  nothing  to  be  gained  by  dis- 
honesty, and  we  fancy  the  Almighty  hasn't  much  regard  for 
him  cither. 


CoNrF.NTR.\TION  is  a  quality  that  we  admire  in  the  adult, 
but  greatly  undervalue  in  the  child.  We  prefer  that  he  may 
be  easily  drawn  away  from  what  he  is  engaged  in  and  quickly 
turned  from  one  thing  to  another  at  our  plea.sure ;  and  while 
we  praise  him  for  his  ready  obedience  or  rebuke  him  for  seem- 
ing absorbed,  we  are  really  breaking  down  the  power  of  con- 
centration and  depriving  him  of  its  invaluable  results. 


To  lejoice  in  others'  prosperity  is  to  give  content  to  your 
own  lot:  to  mitigate  another's  grief  is  to  alleviate  or  dispel 
your  own. 
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THE    O  1. 13    FARRIER. 

IN  the  "Old  Countries"  the  village  blacksmith  was  formerly, 
and  is  yet  to  some  extent,  regarded  as  a  standard  authority 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  horses,  and  especially  to  the 
treatment  of  their  diseases. 

The  term  farrier  used  to  be  understood  to  mean  a  horse- 
shoer  and  a 
horse-doctor. 
According  to 
a  modern 
writer.  "the 
better  class  of 
farriers  often 
were,  and  in- 
deed still  are, 
men  of  great 
shrewd  ness 
and  observa- 
tion, some- 
times possess- 
ing consider- 
able experi- 
ence, and  skill- 
ful, useful 
hands." 

In  recent 
times,  how 
ever,  the  regu- 
larly-trained 
veterinary  sur- 
geon has  dis- 
placed the  far- 
rier to  a  great 
extent  in  treat- 
ing for  the  dis- 
eases of  hors- 
es, and  the 
horse-shoer's 
trade  is  grad- 
ually becoming 
distinct  and 
separate  from 
that  of  the 
horse- doctor. 

There  was 
doubtless 
much  "quack- 
ery" in  the 
practice  of  the 
old  farriers, 
and  it  is  true 
that  they  iisii- 
ulli/  had  "but 
crude  ideas  of 
the  structure, 
functions  or 
diseases     of 

animals,"  and  that  they  "pinned  their  faiih  mainly  on  a  few 
carefully  cherished  recipes."  15ut  the  ^aiiic  may  lie  said  of 
doctors  generally.  There  were  many  notable  exceptions  to 
this  rule  among  the  farriers,  and  we  have  one  of  tliciii  por- 
trayed in  the  picture. 

The  old  farrier  here  shown  is  giving  his  apprentice  the 


benefit  of  his  accumulated  lore,  as  they  rest  for  awhile  from 
their  tiresome  labors.  He  is  teaching  the  boy  something 
about  the  anatomy  of  the  horse.  To  illustrate  his  subject, 
he  has  the  skull  of  a  horse  upon  the  anvil,  while  he  is  reading 
from  the  manuhcript  notes  which  he  has  carefully  made 
during  many  long  years  of  practice. 

The  boy,  as  he  sits  upon  the  forge,  is  listening  intently,  and 

has  a'pleasant, 
thoughtful 
look  upon  his 
face,  which  in- 
dicates that  he 
is  profiting  by 
the  les.son  from 
his  venerable 
instructor. 
From  the  in- 
terest he  man- 
i  f  e  s  t  s,  we 
might  venture 
to  predict  that 
by  the  time 
he  will  have 
served  his  ap- 
prenticeship 
he  will  be 
pretty  well 
versed  in  the 
mysteries  of 
horse-doctor- 
ing as  well  as 
blacksmithing. 
He  will  know 
how  to  com- 
pound those 
magical  mix- 
tures which 
the  quaint- 
looking  cup- 
board on  the 
wall  contains, 
and  he  will  be 
in  possession 
of  the  many 
valuable  facts 
recorded  in 
those  precious 
Old  books.  The 
anatomy  of 
the  horse  will 
be  to  him  a 
frequent  and 
i  n't  e  r  e  s  t  i  n  g 
study,  and 
from  the  va- 
ried specimens 
of  that  animal 
brought    daily 

before  his  notice,  ho  will  be  continually  adding  to  his  store  of 
knowledge.  He  will  not  then  be  merely  a  mechanical  but  a 
really  scientific  horse-shoer. 

What  will  be  the  result  of  this?  Why,  he  will  be  able  to 
command  a  good  situation  and  good  pay  when  less  intelligent 
blackunilhs  might  suffer  for  want  of  employment.     He  will 
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be  alile  b}'  his  -kill  and  knowledge  to  confer  benefits  not  only 
upon  his  fellrnv-men  but  also  on  the  dumb  animals  which  so 
frequently  suff.  r  from  man's  abu^e  and  ignorance.  He  will 
know,  from  ob-erving  the  shape  of  any  particular  horse,  just 
how  to  shoe  him  to  enable  him  to  travel  easily  and  without 
injury.  The  difference  between  a  workman  of  this  kind  and 
the  ordinary  horse-shoer  is,  that  one  carries  intellisence, 
thought  and  ingenuity  into  his  work  and  the  other  works 
like  a  machine,  without  exercising  his  reasoning  powers. 

No  boy  should  be  content  to  be  a  botcher  at  any  trade. 
He  should  aim  to  be  thorough  in  whatever  lie  undertakes. 
If  he  is  going  to  be  a  horse-shoer,  he  should,  by  all  means, 
study  the  anatomy  and  general  nature  of  the  horse,  and 
become  a  scientific  workman.  He  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
merely  learning  to  make  a  shoe  after  a  given  pattern  and  nail 
it  on.  He  should  observe  closely,  and  learn  to  reason  from 
cause  to  effect.  If  he  will  do  this  and  employ  his  odd 
moments  as  the  boy  in  the  picture  is  doing,  in  picking  up 
information,  he  will  in  time  gain  such  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge 
that  his  company  will  be  sought,  his  advice  asked  and  his 
services  required  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  intelligent  old 
man  in  the  picture.  It  is  surprising  what  a  great  deal  a  stu- 
dious, observant  man  can  learn  upon  any  subject  he  may 
devote  himself  to  in  the  odd  moments  of  life — the  time  that 
many  people  spend  in  idle  gossip  or  profitless  pastime. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  probably  heard  of  the  poor 
Scotch  shoemaker,  Thomas  Edwards,  who,  by  sti:dy  and  obser- 
vation during  his  leisure  moments,  became  one  of  the  most 
thorough  naturalLsts  of  the  age.  History  abounds  with  such 
examples,  but  we  can  find  them  nearer  home.  By  the  same 
means  Elder  Or.son  Pratt,  who  died  recently  in  this  city, 
became  one  of  the  most  advanced  astronomers,  perfect 
mathematicians  and  learned  theologians  of  modern  times. 

Let  us  seek  to  profit  by  these  examples. 
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THIS  is  certainly  an  odd-looking  picture,  but,  nevertheless, 
true  to  life.     It  is  a  representation  of  a  diver. 

Now,  some  of  the  young  folks  who  have  been  born  and 
raised  here  in  this  mountain  region,  do  not  understand  what 
that  is.     I  will  try  to  explain  it  as  well  as  I  can. 

A  diver  is  a  person  who  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  seas, 
rivers  or  lakes,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  bottoms,  to 
unload  cargoes  of  ships  that  may  have  foundered  or  sunk,  or 
to  work  on  the  foundation  of  any  structure,  such  as  a  break- 
water, that  may  have  its  base  in  the  water.  His  dress  must 
be  both  air  and  water  tight.  If  you  will  glance  at  the  head- 
dress, you  will  ob.scrve  that  it  is  globe-shaped.  It  is  called  a 
heliiiPt,  and  U  composed  of  metals,  mostly  copper,  about  onc- 
sixtcciith  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  At  the  bottom  it  is  formed 
into  the  shape  of  a  collar,  to  fit  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
man.  In  the  helmet  are  placed  three  disks  of  glass,  one  on 
each  .«ide.  and  one  in  the  center,  in  front,  and  screwed  into 
the  metal.  They  are  placed  there  for  the  diver  to  .see  through, 
that  he  luiy  know  what  ho  is  doing  and  where  he  is  going. 
\  ou  will  also  notice  .^onie  small  wires  running  across  each 
other  upon  the  outside  of  the  glass.  They  are  to  protect 
them  from  «•  'ting  broken.  If  they  were  not  there  it  is  po.ssi- 
ble  that  .soraetliintr  might  strike  and  break  them;  then,  in  all 
probability,  the  pn-.-on  would  be  drowned. 


The  pipe  which  you  see  screwed  into  the  back  of  the 
helmet,  and  passing  down  under  the  right  arm  of  the  man, 
and  tied  in  front  to  the  head-dress,  then  reaching  back  to  the 
box,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  air  pump,  is  called  the 
air-pipe.  It  is  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and 
is  made  of  India-rubber.  It  is  the  only  means  by  which  he 
can  receive  air  to  breathe  while  pursuing  his  labors  under  the 
water.  The  air- pipe  is  passed  under  the  arm.  and  tied  above, 
to  protect  it  from  being  broken  off  close  to  the  helmet.  If 
left  loose  from  the  helmet  to  the  pump  it  would  be  in  greater 
danger,  and  more  liable  to  be  broken. 

It  requires  two  men  constantly  turning  the  handles  or 
wheels  of  the  air-pump  from  the  time  the  front  glass  is  screwed 
into  its  place,  until  taken  out  again — sometimes  as  long  as 
three  or  four  hours. 

The  diver  must  also  have  an  air-tight  dress,  which  is  made  of 
rubber,  and  all  in  one  piece.  He  has  to  be  put  into  this  from 
the  top,  by  the  aid  of  two  men,  for  he  cannot  dress  himself. 
He  wears  shoes  upon  his  feet,  the  soles  of  which  are  about 
one  inch  in  thickness,  and  composed  of  lead.  The  dress  is 
screwed  into  the  collar  around  the  neck  by  small  thumb- 
crews. 

You  also  notice  two  weights,  one  before  and  the  other 
behind,  also  compo.sed  of  lead  and  weighing  about  fifty  pounds 
each.  Perhaps  some  will  think  he  will  not  be  able  to  move 
around  much  with  such  a  weight  with  him.  But  water  is 
very  buoyant,  and  the  weights  he  has  upon  him  only  counter- 
act the  buoyancy  of  the  water,  .so  that  he  can  walk  around 
just  as  easy  as  you  or  I  can  upon  the  land.  If  he  did  not 
have  these  weights  he  could  not  keep  himself  down  at  all. 

While  he  is  working,  if  he  wishes  to  stoop  down  to  do  any- 
thing upon  the  bottom,  he  must  lower  himself  down  gradually, 
in  a  perpendicular  position,  till  he  gets  upon  his  knees.  If  he 
were  to  stoop  over,  the  weights  upon  the  upper  parts  of  him 
would  topple  hiiu  over,  and  he  would  find  himself  in  a  very 
awkward  position,  with  his  head  downwards,  and  would  most 
likely  come  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  line  he  has  in  his  hand  is  called  a  life-line,  which  is 
his  guide  in  his  meanderings  upon  the  bottom.  He  is  gen- 
erally lowered  from  a  small  boat  made  for  the  purpose,  with 
the  air-pump  fa--toned  upon  it.  From  the  boat  a  similar  line 
wiih  an  iron  weight  attached  to  it,  to  keep  it  perpen- 
dicular, is  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  A  rope 
ladder  some  five  or  six  feet  long  is  hung  from  the  side  of  the 
boat,  upon  which  the  diver  descends  into  the  water.  He 
then  takes  the  line  in  his  hand  and  slides  to  the  bottom,  per- 
haps a  distance  of  sixty  feet,  after  which  he  fastenes  his  own 
line  upon  the  weight  and  proceeds  upon  his  journey. 

Sometimes  he  goes  a  long  way.  When  he  wants  to  return 
he  follows  his  line  till  he  comes  to  the  weight,  then  he  knows 
the  boat  is  over  his  head,  'and  gives  a  signal  to  be  pulled  up. 
There  is  always  some  one  in  attendance  u)ion  the  life  line. 
Sometimes  he  mis.^cs  his  foothold  upon  the  bottom,  and  ri.ses 
to  the  top  before  he  is  ready.  Sometimes  the  men  in  attend- 
ance upon  him  feel  a  little  sportive,  and  by  way  of  a  joke, 
give  the  life-lino  an  extra  pull,  when  up  comes  Mr.  ftiver, 
like  'Jack  in  the  box,"  to  the  top.  This  may  be  amusing  to 
those  in  the  boat,  but  not  so  to  the  diver,  whose  head  is 
lower  than  his  l)ody. 

l>ivers  perform  a  considerable  amount  of  labor  in  the  sea 
bottom,  but,  of  course,  it  is  done  slowly.  They  cannot  use 
the  pick  and  shovel  much,  but  do  a  little  sometimes  in  clearing 
the  place  for  a  foundation  to  rest  upon.  They  are  better 
adapted   for  exploring  and  getting  out  the  cargoes  of  ships, 
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whicli  may  be  sunk  where  the  water  is  not  more  than  seventy 
or  eighty  feet  in  depth.  A  great  many  are  sent  down  for 
this  purpose.  They  first  find  out  where  the  ship  lies  and  the 
best  place  to  reach  her  from  the  top,  then  the  boat  is  placed 
there  and  they  descend  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  The 
first  thing  done  is  to  cut  away  the  rigging  and  masts  of  the 
ship,  which,  as  soon  as  loosed,  fioat  to  the  top  and  are  taken 
care  of. 

The  reason  for  doing  this  is,  if  they  were  left  standing,  the 
life-line  and  air-pipe,  and,  in  fact,  themselves,  might  become 
so  entangled  in  the  ropes  that  they  could  not  be  extricated; 
so  you  see  they  must  bs  very  careful  to  keep  the  road 
clear.  They  then  descend  to  the  cabin  to  find  any  papers 
that  are  of  value  to  their  owners,  which  they  send  to  the  top. 
Sometimes  a  whole  chip's  cargo  is  unloaded  in  this  way.  It 
is  quite  a  job  to  gather  articles  to  the  center  of  the  ship, 
where  the  hatchway  is  open ;  that  is,  if  they  are  liable  to 
float,  because  just  as  soon  as  they  are  loosed  from  their  place 
among  the  rest  they  float  to  the  top  under  the  ship's  deck, 
and  the  diver  has  to  find  means  to  push  them  to  the  hatches 
so  that  they  float  to  the  top  of  the  water. 


Some  ship's  holds  are  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  deep,  so  you 
can  see  the  diftioulties  they  have  to  contend  with.  It  is  a 
long  and  tedious  job,  but  pays  the  owners  better  than  losing 
the  whole  cargo. 

The  divers  cin  go  all  over  the-ship,  both  below  and  upon 
deck,  with  care.  Sometimes  they  meet  a  great  many  curious 
spectacles  while  pursuing  these  operations,  such  as  finding  dead 
bodies  of  the  ship'.s  crew ;  some  lying  as  if  asleep  in  their 
hammocks  and  berths,  others  in  the  act  of  escaping  from 
below,  and  sometimes  a  horrid  sight  meets  their  view,  .such 
as  finding  bodies  i)erhaps  half  oaten  by  fish.  Sometime.-;  they 
have  quite  an  adventure  in  fighting  some  of  the  fish  that 
prey  upon  the  bodies  of  the  men. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  it  is  (|uite  dangerous  to  dive,  on 
account  of  the  sharks,  and  the  diver  has  to  go  down  closed  in 
an  iron  cage,  and  carry  a  large  sheath  knife  with  him  to  pro- 
tect hiuLself  from  them. 

There  is  also  another  kind  of  diving,  performed  with  the 
-iving-bell,  which  ib  compced  of  iron,  in  shape  like  a  box, 


about  six  feet  long,  four  feet  wide  and  .five  feet  deep.  The 
bell  generally  weighs  about  four  and  a  half  tons.  It  is  used 
chiefly  in  the  construction  of  breakwaters  and  other  structures 
that  may  have  to  be  erected  in  connection  with  land. 

In  the  first  place,  the  diver  in  the  dress  has  to  go 
to  the  bottom  to  find  the  most  suitable  place  for  the 
driving  of  wooden  piles,  whicli  are  sometimes  one  hundred 
feet  long.  The  piles  are  then  placed  in  position  and  driven 
down  into  the  bottom  till  they  stand  firm  and  solid.  They  are 
driven  in  rows,  and  are  for  the  support  of  a  lot  of  heavy  timbers, 
that  form  a  roadway  upon  which  carriages  or  "travelers" 
are  to  run  upon  iron  rails,  like  those  of  a  railroad.  The  car- 
riages support  the  machines  by  which  the  bells  are  lowered 
into  the  water. 

The  men  who  go  down  in  these  bells  do  not  dress  like  the 
diver  shown  in  the  picture.  They  wear  very  heavy  fl  mnel 
clothes  and  a  long  pair  of  heavy  boots  that  reach  to  their 
hips,  and  two  go  in  one  bell.  On  the  inside  of  the  bell  are 
three  seats,  two  to  sit  upon,  and  one  to  place  their  feet  upon. 
A  rack  is  placed  upon  one  side,  upon  which  the  working 
tools  are  hung. 

The  diving-bell  has  no  bottom  to  it,  but  is  open  all  the  time. 
Some  may  be  curious  to  know  how  the  water  can  be  kept  out 
while  going  down  or  coming  up  out  of  the  water.  I;i  the  top 
of  the  bell  is  screwed  an  air- pipe,  the  same  as  in  the  helmet 
of  the  man,  only  much  larger — about  three  inchs  in  diameter — 
made  of  rubber,  and  cased  upon  the  outside  with  leather.  It 
has  to  be  made  strong  to  withstand  the  action  of  the  water, 
because  it  is  in  the  water  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours  daily  in 
fine  weather.  It  runs  irom  the  ball  to  the  roadway  above, 
and  connects  with  the  main  pipe  of  iron  that  comes  from  the 
engine  house,  where  the  air-pumps  are  placed,  and  worked  by 
steam  power.  Now  it  is  the  air  that  is  forced  into  the  bell 
through  these  pipes  that  keeps  the  water  out,  because  it  has 
more  force  than  the  weight  of  water.  There  is  also  a  copper 
wire  which  comes  from  the  top,  through  the  top  of  the  bell 
terminating  with  a  handle,  which  is  called  the  t'ilegraph;  so 
that  the  men  inside  can  communicate  with  those  upon  the 
top  by  signals,  to  tell  them  in  which  direction  to  move  the 
bell.  There  is  another  small  line  with  a  slate  and  chain 
attached  to  it,  that  comes  in  under  the  bottom  of  the  bell  to 
the  inside  ;  so  that  the  divers  and  those  above  may  send  writ- 
ten messages  up  and  down. 

It  takes  about  thirty  minutes  to  lower  the  bell  fifty  feet 
into  the  water;  sometimes  it  goes  seventy  feet  deep,  but  the 
pressure  of  water  is  then  much  greater,  and  the  air  insuf- 
ficient for  men  to  breathe  freely  ;  indeed,  they  have  none  too 
much  at  fifty  I'eet.  The  bell  must  be  lowered  slowly,  on 
account  of  the  pressure  of  air  not  being  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  force  of  the  water,  if  lowered  fast.  Sometimes 
when  lowered  by  the  single  purchase  or  brake  alone,  the 
water  comes  up  into  the  bell,  and  if  not  stopped  would  nearly 
fill  it ;  so  the  divers  must  signal  to  be  stopped  till  the  air  has 
forced  the  water  out  again  before  proceeding  any  farther. 
Only  one  man  can  work  at  a  time,  on  account  of  the  scant  room 
and  want  of  air.  When  they  are  working  upon  loose  material, 
they  take  the  seats  down  from  the  inside  and  make  a  box  in 
one  corner  to  put  the  material  in,  and,  when  full,  Ihc  bell  is 
hoisted  and  moved  to  where  they  want  to  put  it,  and  there  it 
is  dropped  out.  Sometimes  the  foundation  con.sists  of  solid 
blocks  of  stone,  weighing  from  three  to  ten  tons,  and  concrete 
blocks.  When  a  stone  is  lowered  the  tclegraiih  comes  into 
use;  the  signal  is  given  to  hoist  the  beli  high  enough  to  clear 
the  stone,  and  the  bell  is  run  over  it.     A  clamp  is  fastened  to 
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the  stone  and  it  is  suspended  from  the  center  of  the  bell. 
The  si.gnal  is  given  to  move  in  the  direction  desired,  and  the 
bell  and  stone  are  both  hoisted  and  removed  to  the  proper 
place,  when  the  men  proceed  to  fasten  the  stone  solid  and 
firm.  This  process  is  continued  until  the  foundation  appears 
above  the  water. 

The  work  is  done  just  as  accurately  as  other  masonry.  I 
have  heard  my  father  say  that  he  has  laid  a  wall  under  water 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  lonff,  from  the  bottom  to  the  sur- 
face, and  only  had  the  top  stones  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
out  of  level.  Now,  that  is  good  work,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  all  the  light  the  workmen  have  comes  thiough 
whatever  depth  of  water  they  are  in  ;  for  they  have  no  other 
but  the  light  of  heaven,  except  in  winter  time,  when  they 
use  a  candle,  and  have  to  swallow  its  contents  because  it  can- 
not escape  from  the  bell.  When  they  come  out,  afterburning 
candles,  one  would  think  they  were  black  men  instead  of 
white.  Indeed,  it  is  enough  to  make  anything  black  to  be 
shut  up  in  a  bos  with  a  lighted  candle,  and  the  smoke  from  it 
not  being  able  to  escape. 

When  a  person  not  accustomed  to  it,  goes  down  in  one  of 
those  bells,  as  soon  as  it  strikes  the  water  he  becomes  deaf, 
his  ears  feel  as  if  they  were  full  of  something,  and  there  is  a 
noisy  sensation  in  thim  .somewhat  like  that  felt  when  we  have 
a  cold.  This  continues  until  a  kind  of  explosion  seems  to 
take  place  in  them,  sometimes  almost  like  a  pistol  shot,  and 
the  head  is  clear  again. 

^'isitors  sometimes  go  down  with  them,  but  do  not  wish  to 
stay  long,  for  want  of  little  more  air  to  breathe.  Upon  one 
occasion  two  courageous  young  ladies  went  down. 

An  accident  once  happened,  when  lowering  a  bell,  which 
nearly  cost  one  life,  at  least.  Tt  was  rather  rough  weather,  too 
much  so  to  get  in  the  bell  from  the  boat  as  the  bell  approaches 
the  surface  of  the  water,  so  the  men  got  in  from  the  stage 
above,  about  forty  feet  out  of  water,  and,  as  u.'ual,  were  being 
lowered  by  the  brake  which  would  let  them  down  very  fast, 
wheij  the  the  brake  broke,  and  the  boll  went  to  the  bottom 
like  a  stone,  breaking  everything  attached  lo  it,  even  the  air- 
pipe.  But  I  must  tell  you,  on  the  inside  of  the  bell  where 
the  air  comes  in  from  the  pipe,  is  placed  a  valve,  so  that  as 
soon  as  one  puff  of  air  comes  into  the  bell  the  valve  closes 
till  another  puff  comes  and  forces  it  open  again,  so  that  it 
retains  all  the  air  that  comes  in  and  none  escapes.  There 
were  two  men  in  at  the  time,  but  by  some  means  one  got  out 
and  floated  to  the  top.  How  he  came  out  h?  never  knew.  He 
was  a  large  man,  too,  weighing  nearly  three  hundred  pounds. 
The  other  man  went  to  the  bottom,  and  was  there  two  hours 
ard  twenty  minutes  before  being  rescued,  and  then  nearly 
dead,  becau.se  he  had  no  air  except  what  the  bell  took  down 
with  it ;  .so  he  had  to  breathe  that  over  and  over  again  till 
nearly  cxhaiKted.  When  the  bell  reaehtd  the  bottom  there 
was  about  three  feet  of  water  inside,  so  you  .see  there  was 
not  much  room  for  the  air.  The  man  was  only  just  alive 
when  taken  out. 

My  father  has  preached  the  gospel  hundreds  of  tinies  whili' 
upon  thi^  bottom  of  the  water — an  interesting  place  I  should 
tliink  tor  a  discus.sion. 


*'      ^      <» 


II K  who  buys  too  many  superfluities  may  be  obliged  to  sell 
his  nece.ssaries. 

Work    is   the   wc;i|"in    of    honor,   and   he   who  lacks  the 
weapon  will  never  triumph. 


SUMMARY     OF     CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 


MISS10N.\RY      WORK      IN     THE      SOUTH — UNCONCERN     ABOUT 
RELIGION — CONFERENCE  AT  BURKe's  GARDEN. 

ELDER  WILLIAM  ASPER,  writing  to  the  officers  and 
pupils  of  the  lOth  Ward  Sunday  school,  from  Jefferson- 
ville,  Virginia,  October  18,  1881,  says: 

"Since  writing  you  last,  I  have  been  busily  engaged  in  travel- 
ing over  dusty  roiids,  muddy  roads,  across  fields,  through  woods, 
up  hill  and  down  hill,  over  mountains,  through  valleys,  crossing 
streams,  wading  rivers,  losing  the  way' and  tinding  it  again, 
distributing  tracts,  talking  privately  when  I  could  get  a  hearing 
and  holding  meetings  where  I  could  get  the  opportunity,  both 
in  private  houses  and  in  the  woods. 

"I  have  endeavored  to  spread  the  trutli  and  bear  my  testimony 
in  favor  of  the  great  latter  day  work,  in  a  new  field  of  labor,  and 
most  of  the  time  alone  (Brother  J.  E.  Mullett  having  returned 
to  Philadelphia  on  account  of  ill  health). 

"I  have  started  out  in  the  morning  not  knowing  where  I 
would  find  food  or  a  place  to  lay  down  when  night  came,  relying 
on  the  promise  given  by  our  Lord  in  the  84  section.  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  new  edition.  But  it  seems  slow  work,  especially 
when  opportunities  for  holding  meetings  are  few  and  far  between, 
and  he  that  has  held  dominion  and  sway  in  the  earth  for  cen- 
turies is  determined  not  lo  let  go  his  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the 
children  of  men  if  possible. 

"I  have  endeavored  to  faithfully  sow  the  seeds  of  the  gospel, 
and  perhaps  some  may  have  fallen  in  good  ground  and  if  the 
weeds  do  not  grow  up  and  choke  them,  a  harvest  may  yet  be 
reap''d. 

"Though  I  have  met  with  much  opposition,  received  the 
sneers  of  the  ignorant  and  the  threats  and  warnings  of  bigoted 
mobs,  yet  I  have  not  turned  out  of  my  waj',  and  thus  far,  have 
been  unmolested.  I  have  made  many  friends  and  have  gained 
an  experience  that  is  more  precious  than  gold. 

"The  people,  as  a  general  thing,  are  hospitable,  but  manifest 
little  concern  about  religion.  They  are,  in  many  instances, 
willing  to  believe  the  first  principles;  but  when  we  come  to  talk 
about  Apostles,  Prophets,  revelations,  visions,  angels,  conferring 
the  Proisthood  on  man,  etc  ,  they  fell  us  'tlioso  things  are  done 
awa}'.'  Others  are  willing  to  believe  our  doctrines,  but  for  fear 
of  having  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  them,  because  of  unpopu- 
larity, have  not  the  manhood  to  come  forward  and  manifest 
thiiir  faith  by  their  works. 

"So  far  as  my  experience  has  extended,  it  is  only  the  corrupt 
who  so  strenuously  oppose  celestial  marriage,  for  which  I  feel 
to  thank  my  heavenly  Father,  as  they  would  not  be  fit  subjects 
for  the  kingdom  o^"  God. 

"Mj'  health  is  good  and  has  been  since  I  came  to  this  State. 
Considering  the  hot,  dry  weather  (the  theremometer  sometimes 
at  10:!°  in  the  shade)  and  the  great  amount  of  dill'erent  kinds  of 
waier  I  have  drunk  in  all  )iarts  of  the  country  through  which  1 
have  traveled,  I  have  sometimes  marveled  at  my  good  health, 
and  felt  truly  thiinkful ;  in  fact,  I  have  cause  to  rejoice  at  all  times 
in  the  blessings  and  protecting  care  of  my  heavenly  Father  over 
me. 

"On  the  Pith  of  Si'plcmbcr,  I  started  for  Burke's  Garden,  a 
distance  of  about  two  liundred  and  fifteen  miles,  walking  most  of 
the  way  and  endeavoring  to  get  places  to  hold  meetings.  Arrived 
in  the  Garden  on  the  evening  of  Septemlier  2lsl.  meeting  a 
number  of  Utah  Elders,  whose  experience  I  lind  about  the  same 
as  mine,  and  can  assure  you  I  appreciated  their  company,  as  also 
that  of  the  Saints  in  that  locality. 

"Our  conference  was  an  enjoyable  one,  and  attended  by  a 
numl)er  of  strangers  during  the  la.sl  few  meetings,  although  we 
much  regretted  the  absence  of  President  Jlorgan,  who,  on 
account  of  other  business,  could  not  leave  Nasliville. 

"It  was  not  deemed  prudent  for  me  to  leave  for  a  field  of  labor 
alone,   and    I   was  advised   lo  remain  and   rest  until  an   Klder 
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would  be  appointed  to  accompany  me.  I  have,  however,  for  the 
last  few  weeks,  been  traveling,  with  one  of  the  brethren,  from 
five  to  fifteen  miles  per  daj'  in  this  County,  but  have  failed  to 
see  where  the  rest  comes  in.  By  request  of  President  Morgan,  I 
will  return  to  Burke's  Garden  this  week  to  assist  some  of  our 
emigrants  to  get  on  their  way  to  Zion." 


BELLEVUE    GARDENS— HISTORICAL    REPRESENTATION— FEEL- 
ING OF  DREAD  IN  EnROPE— POLITICAL    OUTLOOK — 
GATHERING  OF  THE  JEWS — ATTEMPT  TO  UNITE 
CHURCH    FACTIONS. 

ELDER  CHARLES  B.  FELT,  writing  to  his  brother, 
Joseph  H.,  in  this  city,  from  Liverpool,  Eogland,  October 
6,  says: 

"I  lately  visited  'Bellevue  Gardens,'  where  I  saw  the  finest 
show  of  fireworks  I  ever  witnessed.  There  is  a  very  good  col- 
lection of  animals,  birds,  etc  ,  there,  but  the  feature  of  the  whole 
affair  is  the  scene  which  is  enacted— the  one  I  saw  represented 
the  'Battle  of  IS'avarino' — a  battle  between  the  combined  fieets 
of  England,  France  and  Prussia  against  the  fieets  of  Turkey 
and  Egypt,  the  two  latter  being  nearly  destroyed.  It  is  well 
gotten  up.  Being  given  in  the  open  air,  they  have  plenty  of 
room.  The  ships  are  very  large,  and  the  background  represent- 
ing the  bay  and  town  of  Navarino,  in  the  night  looks  like  it  was 
natural,  the  hills  fading  away  in  the  distance.  The  pai  ticulars 
of  the  battle  are  shown  to  a  great  extent. 

"I  enjoyed  it  very  much;  last  year  the  repres-entalion  was  of 
the  'Sieae  of  Parif.' 

"How  I'd  like  to  know  what  is  being  done  and  said  at  confer- 
ence lo-d»y!  I  imagine  that  111  attend  such  things  a  Utile 
ofiener   when    I    return   than  when    I    was   there.       Wi-  were    all 


A  YOUNG  ELDER  S  IMPRESSION  OF  ST.  LOUIS  .MORALS. 

ELDER  M.  F.  COWLEY,  writing  to  George  C.  Lambert, 
from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  21,  18S1,  says: 

"I  have  been  here  about  six  weeks,  after  laboring  with  Brother 
John  W.  Taylor  in  Georgia  during  last  winter  and  summer. 
Brother  Parkinson  is  my  present  companion,  and  we  have  been 
assigned  to  St.  Louis  for  the  present. 

"The  work  of  the  Lord  is  steadily  advancing  in  the  mission, 
frequent  baptisms  being  performed  by  the  Elders  in  various 
parts  of  the  South,  as  doubtless  you  are  aware  through  letters 
from  President  Morgan  and  other  Elders. 

"The  weather  has  been  e.\tremely  warm,  but  is  now  quite 
cool,  being  moistened  by  frequent  falls  of  rain.  The  interest  of 
the  people  in  this  city,  with  regard  to  the  things  of  God,  is  not 
very  great  at  the  present  time;  but  we  feel  that,  through  the 
blessings  of  our  heavenly  Father,  we  shall  be  able  to  reach  the 
honest-in-heart. 

"We  are  blessed  with  good  health,  and  friends  to  furnish 
us  food  and  shelter,  .which  we  esteem  the  choice  blessings  of  the 
Lord,  among  njany  other  favors,  which  come,  as  do  all  blessings, 
from  His  bountiful  hand. 

"A  few  Saints  of  long  standing  still  remain  in  St.  Louis.  How 
soon  they  will  join  the  Saints  in  the  places  appointed  for  gather- 
ing, I  cannot  say.  1  am  impressed  that  if  the  young  men  in 
Utah,  who  have  been  reared  as  Latter-day  Saints,  could  see  the 
condition  of  afl'airs  in  this  city,  morally,  socially,  religiously 
and  in  all  ways,  they  would  surelj-  saj'  in  their  hearts,  'Utah  is  a 
blessed  place,  and  hereafter  I  will  appreciate  the  blessings  enjoyed 
by  the  Latter-day  Saints.' 

"It  is  a  frequent  sight  in  the  streets  of  this  city  to  see  boys 
from  ten  years  old  and  upwards,  and  often  younger,  smoking  a 
cigar  or  cigarette,  and  to  have  them  salute  your  ears  with  the 
Lord's  name  taken  in  vain,  the  example  of  course  being  set  by 
older  people  who  think  but  little  of  virtue  and  truth. 

"May  heaven  preserve  the  youth  of  Israel,  and  enable  us  to 
be  pure  in  heart,  that  we  may  see  God  and  dwell  in  His  pres- 
ence." 


delighted  to  learn  that  Brother  Pratt  was  again  able  to  not  only 
attend  meetings  but  to  speak. 

"There  is  a  feeling  quite  universal,  that  something  is  going  to 
happen — some  change  occur.  People  seem  to  be  looking 
expectantly  for  it,  but  whether  it  will  be  a  political  change  or 
what,  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  determine.  How  great  the 
signs  of  the  times!  They  can  be  seen  or  beard  of  on  every 
hand.  Prominent  among  them,  is  that  of  the  number  and  power 
of  the  'secret  combinations,'  which  are  sapping  the  very  founda- 
tions of  government,  and  partially,  at  least,  bringing  to  a  fulfill- 
ment that  prediction  that  men's  hearts  should  fail  them  for  fear; 
and  I  think  this  will  increase  and  gain  power  steadily.  And  I 
think  the  day  not  far  distant  when  men  shall  fear  to  be  upon  the 
water — perhaps  owing  to  the  fulfillment  of  some  of  the  threats 
made  by  the  'Fenians,'  etc. — and,  indeed,  they  who  do  wickedly 
will  fear  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

"Wars,  rumors  and  fears  of  wars  fill  the  hearts  of  nearly 
all.  Note  the  condition  of  Europe  to-day — England  and  France, 
upon  Egyptian  aft'airs,  crossing  the  foils  of  diplomacy,  one 
little  mistake  upon  the  part  of  either  being  very  apt  to  take  the 
button  off'  the  foil,  leaving  the  sharp  point  to  prick  where  it 
touches.  Italy  but  waiting  for  a  chance  and  show  of  assistance, 
to  oft'er  a  'protest'  on  Tunisian  aft'airs,  which  even  now  look  like 
they  might  bring  on  a  religious  war  in  the  East,  the  terrors  of 
which  could  scarcely  be  imagined. 

"Half  of  this  part  of  the  world  is  almost  trembling  because 
two  men,  the  Czar  and  Emperor  William,  have  met  and  had  a 
conversation. 

"Ireland  is  just  waiting  for  England  to  get  embroiled  in  a  little 
difficulty,  to  do  that  which  has  been  publicly  said  she  ought  to 
do — secede.  Another  important  thing  is  the  anti-Jewish  riots 
in  Russia,  which  I  think  will  greatly  aid  towards  the  return  of 
the  Jews  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  from  a  little  item  in  one  of  the 
papers  a  few  days  ago,  it  looks  like  their  return  is  already'  being 
made  manifest  to  the  world. 

"The  article  I  refer  to  is  to  the  eft'ect  that  Germany  is  already 
regretting  her  treatment  of  them,  and  consequent  loss  of  them 
and  their  means.  Thousands  of  tnem,  so  it  says,  have  emi- 
grated to  the  East  of  Europe,  taking  their  industry,  savings  and 
intelligence — some  important  elements  of  commercial  and 
national  prosperity.  It  further  sa\'s  that  Jerusalem  has  become 
the  headquarters  of  their  emigration.  The  ruined  houses  are 
being  rebuilt,  and  many  other  things  show  an  awakening  in 
their  interest  in  Jerusalem. 

"Nor  does  it  seem  that  Germany  is  the  only  place  mi.ssing 
them,  for  it  goes  on  further  to  state  that  the  effect  of  this  move- 
ment (the  emigration)  has  already  become  evident  in  the  east 
end  of  London.  Along  the  narrow  streets  leading  out  of 
Whitechapel  and  the  Mile-end  road,  the  quarter  belonging  to 
the  Jews  of  three  generations,  may  be  seen  whole  rows  of  shops 
closed  or  only  half  open,  and  upon  the  shutters  the  inscription, 
'Gone  to  Palestine!' 

"Yet  few  will  see  that  this  is  fulfilling  prophecy— oh!  how 
blind  is  the  boasted  'Christian'  world! 

"Another  very  important  thing,  in  my  eyes,  is  the  attempt 
that  is  being  made  to  unite  the  ditt'erent  sects  of  Christendom  ; 
for  instance,  in  London  there  lately  has  been  held  what  was 
called  an  'Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference,'  there  being  pres- 
ent representatives  from  all  parts  where  Methodism  exists  to  any 
large  extent.  They  met  to  endeavor  to  unite  the  ditt'erent  fac- 
tions of  Methodism.  Again,  on  Sunday  before  last  the  leading 
speakers  in  many  of  the  prominent  churches  and  chapels  of 
Liverpool  'swapped'  pulpits,  and  it  met  with  general  approval  . 
This  was  suggested  by  the  Kev.  Hugh  Stowell   Brown. 

"Many  other  things  I  have  noticed  tending  to  this  point,  which 
I  think  a  very  important  thing.  It  may  be  the  healing  of  the 
wound  received  by  the  'beast.'  It  looks  to  nie  like  there  is  but 
a  step  between  Koinanistn  and  what  is  hero  termed  the  'High 
Church'— a  part  of  the  Church  of  England" 


Trials  endured  in  the  right  ."Spirit  tend  to  ji«rfect  us. 
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We  know  He  is  coming 
To  gather  His  sheep, 
And  lead  them  to  Zion  in  love; 
For  whj'  in  the  valley 
Of  death  should  they  weep, 
Or  in  the  lone  wilderness  rove? 

How  long  we  have  wandered 
As  strangers  in  sin, 
And  cried  in  the  desert  for  Thee! 


Our  foes  have  rejoiced 

When  our  sorrows  they've  seen; 
But  Israel  will  shortly  be  free. 

As  children  of  Zion, 
Good  tidings  for  us. 
The  tokens  already  appear  ; 
Fear  not,  and  be  just,  ■ 
For  the  kingdom  is  ours  ; 
The  hour  of  redemption  is  near. 


STORED    UP    KNOWLEDGE 
OF    USE. 


ALL  knowledge  is  good,  and  sooner  or  later  may  be  put  to 
use.  In  emergencies  a  demand  may  be  suddenly  made  for 
accurate  information.  It  cannot  be  obtained  at  the  moment, 
though  it  would  be  of  great  value  if  one  had  previously 
acquired  it, 

Mr.  Webster  used  to  tell  with  great  zest  an  incident  in  his 
professional  life,  which  illustrates  this  fact.  In  his  early 
practice  he  had  for  a  client  an  old  man  in  danger  of  losing  a 
little  legacy  bequeathed  by  will.  The  complications  in  the 
will  were  .so  intr  cate  that  Mr.  Webster  became  interested  in 
the  case,  and  sent  for  legal  books  to  New  York,  which  cost 
him  more  than  fifty  dollars.  Studying  these,  he  gained  his 
case,  but  at  a  great  loss  to  his  pocket,  as  his  client  was  unable 
to  adequately  compensate  him.  Some  years  after,  while 
visiting  New  York,  the  celebrated  .Varon  Burr  called  on  him 
for  consultation.  He  told  >[r.  Webster  that  a  will  case  in 
which  he  was  engaged  had  given  him  great  perplexity  and 
quite  baffled  him.  Ile.stated  the  difficulties,  which  were  iden- 
ticfll  with  those  which  Mr.  Webster  had  i)reviously  mastered. 
He  gave  an  instant  .solution  of  the  puzzle.  ."^Ir-  Burr  listened 
in  wonder  and  asked:  "Have  you  been  consulted  in  this  case, 
.Mr.  Webster?" 

'I  have  never  heard  of  it  till  you  stated  it." 

Mr.  Burr'.>  wonder  deepened. 

'"I  liuve  been  studying  it  for  weeks,  sir,  and  could  see  no 
way  out  i>f  it.     How  could  you  .settle  it  so  promptly?" 

.^Ir.  W.h-ter  told  him  of  the  previous  ca.se,  which  had 
involved  the  ,«dme  principles,  and  Mr.  Burr  had   a   hearty 


laugh  over  his  fancy  that  his  friend  must  be  gifted  with  super- 
natural wisdom.  Mr.  Webster's  early  study  in  the  first  case 
brought  him  a  SoOO  fee  in  the  latter  one.  Selected. 


Doing  Well  for  Each  D.ay.— Let  us  see  that  we  do  every 
day  what  we  can.  Any  little  boy,  who,  in  looking  back 
upon  a  day  gone  by,  can  say, "I  have  done  one  thing  well," 
may  be  happy  with  the  thought  that  he  has  taken  one  step  in 
the  way  of  wi.'dom.  But  remember  one  thing,  dear  little  friend, 
the  buried  grain  of  wheat  would  never  start  into  life  if  God 
did  not  .send  it  help,  and  it  is  by  the  same  help  that  it  increases 
day  by  day.  If  He  breathes  upon  our  hearts  we  live  to  do 
good;  without  Him  we  do  nothing  good.  Let  us  obey  this 
Spirit,  and  all  good  will  be  ours  at  last,  though  we  gain  it  little 
by  little. 
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